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EDUCATION 


THE  NEED  OF  THE  SOUTH, 

PAPER 

READ  BEFORE  THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION, 

SEPTEMBER,  1877. 

BY  DEXTER  A.  HAWKINS. 


Mr.  President,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen  :  One  of  the 
most  beneficent  problems  that  can  engage  our  attention  is  the 
restoration  of  the  Southern  States  to  permanent  peace  and 
prosperity,  as  equal  members  of  a  great  and  free  Democratic 
Republic,  and  the  qualifying  them  for  our  system  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  harmonizing  them  with  it. 

In  order  to  effect  this,  without  waste  of  time  and  of  money, 
it  is  necessary,  first,  to  diagnose  their  present  condition  ;  to  look 
a  little  into  its  cause,  so  as  to  determine  how  far  this  condition 
is  the  result  of  social  disease,  and  how  far  of  injury;  and  to 
apply,  in  proper  proportions,  the  wisdom  of  the  physician  to 
the  disease,  and  the  skill  of  the  surgeon  to  the  injury. 

But,  above  all,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  the  vis  medi- 
catrix  nciturce ,  the  healing  power  of  time,  supplemented  simply 
by  human  action,  that  will  work  enduring  restoration. 

The  social  state,  whether  formed  of  equals  or  of  castes,  and 
whether  thriving  or  growing  poor,  is  of  slow  growth.  Gener¬ 
ations  are  required  to  effect  a  radical  change  in  it  for  good  or 
for  evil. 

Let  us  take  for  examination  and  illustration  the  nine  cotton 
States :  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Arkansas.  They 
contain,  according  to  the  census  of  1870,  a  population  over  ten 
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years  of  ago  of  a  little  more  than  five  millions,  of  whom  fifty- 
one  per  cent,  or  2,555,751,  cannot  read  and  write  !  Their  in¬ 
habitants  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  are  3,070,000;  of  these, 
fifty-one  and  one  quarter  per  cent.,  or  1,572,101,  cannot  read 
and  write ! 

This  state  of  tilings  is  the  result  of  social  disease  of  long 
standing,  and  calls  for  the  aid  of  the  physician,  whose  prescrip¬ 
tions  must  be  wise  laws  and  careful  administration. 

The  assessed  valuation  for  taxation  of  property,  both  real 
and  personal,  in  these  nine  States  in  18G0,  was  $3,244,239,406. 
This  was  reduced  in  1870  to  the  sum  of  *1,830,803,180.  In 
other  words,  in  the  ten  years  including  the  Rebellion  their  tax¬ 
able  property  had  shrunk  forty-three  and  one  quarter  per  cent. 
This  shrinkage  was  the  result  partly  of  social  disease,  slavery  ; 
and  partly  of  injury  inflicted  during  the  Rebellion,  both  by 
themselves  and  by  us. 

Their  ability  to  raise  money  by  taxation  was  thus  in  ten 
years  reduced  nearly  one  half,  while  the  immediate  necessity 


that  is  upon  them,  in  order  to  fit  themselves  for  free  govern¬ 
ment  based  upon  universal  suffrage,  of  changing  nearly  three 
millions  of  human  cattle,  late  slaves,  that  formerly  required 
nothing  but  food  and  the  lash,  into  three  millions  of  human 
beings,  wielding  the  ballot  and  demanding  education  and  pro¬ 
tection,  has  temporarily  nearly  doubled  the  public  burdens  to 
be  borne  by  taxation.  Here  is  just  where  the  surgeon’s  skill  in 
the  shape  of  pecuniary  splints,  plasters,  and  bandages,  that  is, 
financial  help,  is  required. 

This  additional  annual  burden,  to  make  intelligent  human 
beings  out  of  these  late  human  cattle,  must  be  borne,  and  be 
borne  now.  It  cannot  be  thrown  off  and  left  for  the  next  gen¬ 
eration,  without  causing  a  social  and  political  disease  worse  and 
more  fatal  to  the  nation  than  hospital  gangrene  to  the  wounded 
soldier,  or  scrofula  to  the  individual.  The  dense  ignorance  of 
these  three  millions  of  full-fledged  citizens  either  will  be  the  death 
of  free  government,  or  it  will  generate  a  distorted  and  diseased 
form  of  it,  worse  for  the  nation  than  intelligent  despotism. 

We.  as  a  nation,  have  just  experienced  a  striking  example 
of  the  danger  of  deferring  or  neglecting  a  great  public  moral 
duty. 

A  hundred  years  ago  we  were  afflicted  with  a  national 
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malady,  human  slavery,  that  Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Frank¬ 
lin,  and  all  history,  taught  us  must  be  uprooted,  or  it  would 
strangle  the  Republic.  We  put  off*  its  extirpation  for  a  century, 
and  it  cost  us  ten  billions  of  money  and  a  half  million  lives 

•J 

to  repair  our  neglect. 

Before  prescribing  a  remedy  for  the  misfortunes  that  exist  in 
the  Southern  States,  we  must  ask  ourselves,  “What  is  to-day 
the  condition  of  society  there  ;  for  what  is  feasible  in  one  state 
of  society  mav  be  wholly  impracticable  in  another :  what  a 
homogeneous  people  may  receive  gladly,  a  heterogeneous  one 
may  reject  utterly/’ 

Their  whole  population  is  6,887,475,  of  whom  fifty-six  and 
one  half  per  cent.,  or  3,896,320,  are  white,  and  were  born  under  a 
system  of  caste  that  had  of  necessity  to  make  might  right,  and  to 
hold  a  white  skin  to  be  a  sort  of  patent  of  nobility,  a  proof  of 
hereditary  right  to  rule.  This  fifty-six  and  one  half  per  cent, 
cannot,  so  long  as  they  live,  help  feeling  that  they  still  have,  or 
ought  to  have,  this  right.  We  cannot  expect  them  to  feel  other¬ 
wise  ;  for,  like  ourselves,  they  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  habit 
and  early  training.  We  should  feel  and  think  as  they  do,  had 
we  been  brought  up  and  educated  as  they  have. 

Forty-three  and  one  half  per  cent,  of  the  population,  or 
2,991,155,  are  colored,  and  came  out  of  bondage;  born  to  obey, 
not  to  think;  to  serve,  not  to  rule. 

All,  both  white  and  colored,  grew  up  in  a  state  of  society 
that  held  manual  labor  degrading — the  occupation  of  slaves; 
hence,  the  poor  white,  unable  to  own  slaves  himself,  became  a 
loafer  and  a  hanger-on  upon  those  who  did  own  them ;  and  the 
freedman's  first  idea  of  liberty  was  chronic  idleness.  The 
stimulus  to  industry  and  economy  that  intelligence  gives  was 
wanting. 

Their  politics  and  governments  were  in  name  democratic-re¬ 
publican,  but  in  fact  tyrannical  and  despotic  oligarchies;  and, 
however  free  in  theory ,  were  in  practice  intolerant  and  truculent. 
Ours  would  have  been  the  same  if  we  had  been  similarly  situ¬ 
ated.  They  were  not  to  blame  for  this ;  it  was  a  necessity  of  the 
social  state  of  masters  and  slaves,  from  which  they  have  now  just 
emerged.  The  system  of  slavery,  and  the  training  of  the  whole 
body  of  inhabitants  under  it,  both  masters  and  slaves,  was  in 
perpetual  and  irreconcilable  antagonism  with  any  government 
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based  on  equal  civil  rights  of  all  inhabitants.  That  training 
remains,  and  must  remain,  till  this  generation  passes  away. 

The  five  years’  struggle  of  the  Rebellion  did  not  ameliorate 
the  evils  of  this  state  of  society;  it  rather  intensified  and  em¬ 
bittered  them.  And  it  is  not  at  all  strange  that,  when  peace  was 
restored,  the  Southern  whites,  instead  of  giving  their  hands  to 
the  colored  man,  and  asking  him  to  buy  some  of  their  untilled 
acres,  felt  more  like  giving  him  a  kick,  as,  somehow,  the  cause 
of  their  misfortunes.  In  many  localities  they  resolved  that, 
come  what  may,  they  would  not  sell  him  an  acre  of  their  soil. 
Every  attempt  from  the  North  to  educate  the  freedmen  was 
naturally  looked  upon  at  first  by  the  Southern  whites  not  as  a 
philanthropic  effort  to  transform  those  idle  human  cattle  into 
intelligent,  industrious,  and  productive  human  beings,  but  as  a 
scheme  of  outsiders  to  transfer  political  power  and  office  from 
the  white  race  to  the  colored. 

The  Southern  whites,  from  prejudice  and  wrong  education, 
and  the  Southern  blacks,  from  ignorance  and  inexperience,  were 
unfit  at  the  close  of  the  civil  war  to  rule  a  State  where  each 
human  being  has  equal  civil  rights. 

A  difficult  problem,  then,  was  twelve  years  ago  presented  to 
the  national  Government.  If  it  followed  historical  precedents, 
it  would  establish  military  rule  in  the  Southern  States  until 
the  inhabitants  were  qualified  to  govern  themselves  according 
to  the  declaration  of  human  rights  contained  in  the  Preamble 
to  the  National  Constitution.  But  this  was  contrary  to  the 
theory  of  our  Government,  that  each  State  or  Territory  should 
rule  itself,  and  was  distasteful  to  the  great  bodv  of  the  nation. 


If  it  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  intelligent  Southerners,  it  would 
give  them  the  sole  power  of  reconstruction.  But  this  would 
simply  have  rehabilitated  the  white  oligarchy.  If  it  followed 
the  dictates  of  humanity  and  mere  legal  rights,  it  would  have  in¬ 
trusted  the  restoration  of  the  South  only  to  the  loyal  inhabitants. 
But  this  would  have  confined  it  at  first  chiefly  to  the  colored 
race,  who,  however  well  disposed,  were  utterly  incompetent 
for  the  task,  and  would  have  wrecked  the  whole  proceeding. 

Every  plan  presented  to  President  Lincoln  had  its  difficul¬ 
ties  ;  these  were  so  manifest  that  he  was  unwilling  to  adopt 
any  one  method  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  The  only  step 
that  seemed  clear,  as  a  necessity  in  a  free  State,  was  to  give 
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the  colored  man  the  right  of  suffrage  in  order  that  he  might 
protect  himself  with  ballots  instead  of  bullets.  This  was  an 
act  of  beneficence  to  all,  both  white  and  colored.  It  was  a 
guaranty  of  a  final  peaceful  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

The  objection  to  it  was,  it  put  into  four  millions  of  hands, 
wholly  ignorant  of  its  use,  the  most  'powerful  and  the  most 
destructive  weapon  known  to  free  governments,  the  ballot  ;  and 
a  weapon,  too,  which,  once  given,  could  never,  without  a  rev¬ 
olution,  be  taken  a  wav. 

j  *j 

Besides,  in  the  late  Slave  States  there  were  317,281  adult 
whites  who  could  not  read  the  ballots  they  cast;  and  yet  they 
(that  is  the  male  portion  of  them)  possessed  the  right  of  suf¬ 
frage.  This  unlettered  white  multitude  were  a  large  per  cent- 
age  of  the  voting  white  population  ;  and  the  portion  most  dan¬ 
gerous  to  the  freedmen  ;  most  given  to  mobs  and  murders. 

In  the  Northern  States,  too,  there  were  411,399  adult  illiter¬ 
ate  whites,  mostly  foreign-born,  it  is  true,  but  yet  full-fledged 
voters.  On  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  the  color  line  dis¬ 
appeared  from  our  Statute  Books ;  and,  on  principle,  the  un¬ 
lettered  black  had  as  good  right  to  the  ballot  as  the  unlettered 
white,  and  would  make  no  worse  use  of  it.  In  fact,  he  is  by 
nature  much  less  given  to  violence  than  the  white  is,  and  more 
easily  controlled.  The  right  of  suffrage  was,  therefore,  con- 

•l  CD  CD  7  * 

ferred  upon  him. 

Now,  what  temporarily  followed  in  the  cotton  States?  Just 
precisely  what  every  student  of  history  knew  would  follow  the 
putting  political  power  into  unskilled  hands,  whether  white,  or 
colored.  The  finances  of  these  States  were  swamped;  their 
industries  for  the  time  being  deranged ;  public  improvements 
stopped ;  public  education  neglected  on  the  plea  of  poverty ; 
and  their  elections  a  farce  or  a  tragedy. 

The  three  thousand  unpunished  political  murders  stated  by 
a  Southern  member  of  Congress  to  have  been  committed  there 
since  civil  government  was  restored  to  them,  and  the  political 
slaughters  at  New  Orleans,  Coushatta,  and  Colfax,  and  the 
Chisholm  massacre  in  Kemper  Co.,  Miss.,  show  that  the  trag¬ 
edy  is  quite  as  frequent  as  the  farce,  though  the  actors  in  the 
former  are  whites,  while  in  the  latter  they  are  more  likely  to 
be  colored. 

Some  people  think  these  States  have  done  badly;  a  more 
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just  opinion  is,  they  have  done  better,  on  the  whole,  than  we 
had  a  right  to  expect.  A  complete  social,  industrial,  and  po¬ 
litical  transformation  cannot  be  wrought  in  a  people  in  a  day; 
it  takes  an  age,  at  least. 

The  result  would  have  been  similar,  though  more  bloodv,  had 
the  fifty-one  and  one  quarter  per  cent,  of  illiterate  voters  been 
all  white  instead  of  largely  colored. 

In  1793  France  established  the  Republic  and  universal  suf¬ 
frage.  But  the  majority  of  the  voters,  as  in  the  Southern 
States,  were  illiterate;  and  the  Republic,  after  shedding  rivers 
of  blood,  became  in  seven  years  a  military  despotism.  She 
repeated  the  experiment  in  1848;  but  more  than  half  the  citi¬ 
zens  then,  though  white,  could  not  read  the  ballots  they  put 
into  the  electoral  urns  ;  and  after  four  years  of  experiment 
they  chose,  in  1852,  a  military  despot  by  an  enormous  majority. 

Spain  has  just  gone  through  a  similar  farcical  and  tragical 
experience.  Her  unlettered  white  rabble  in  a  few  months 
gladly  exchanged  the  republic  of  Castellar  for  the  despotism  of 
a  Bourbon. 

The  Spanish  Colonies  in  America  fifty  years  ago  founded 
half  a  score  of  republics,  all  based  upon  ignorant  suffrage  :  they 
have  enjoyed  neither  domestic  peace  nor  prosperity  since. 
Their  normal  condition  is  revolution  ;  and  will  continue  to  be 
revolution  until  either  the  ballot  is  restricted  to  the  intelligent, 
or  strong  military  governments,  fitted  for  ignorant  peoples,  sup¬ 
plant  the  republics. 

France,  Spain,  the  Spanish  American  Republics — in  fact,  all 
countries  where  a  large  percentage  of  the  adults  are  ignorant 
— must,  in  order  to  be  peaceful  and  prosperous,  have  a  strong 
government. 

There  must  be  a  power  guided  by  intelligence,  outside  of 
and  above  the  ignorant  mass,  as  long  as  this  mass  remains 
ignorant,  capable  of  ruling  and  directing  it. 

Free  government  and  ignorant  suffrage  cannot  long  endure 
together.  One  or  the  other  must  go  under.  Like  a  ship  at 
sea  without  master  or  navigator,  free  government  in  such  con- 
nection  founders  in  the  first  storm. 

The  late  Emperor  Napoleon,  while  President  of  France, 
published  a  book  called  “Napoleonic  Ideas.”  The  gist  of  it  is, 
that  democracv,  with  universal  suffrage,  necessarily  and 
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logically,  to  secure  public  order  and  prosperity,  culminates  in¬ 
choosing  an  emperor  or  despot  for  life.  From  the  stand-point 
of  ignorant  suffrage,  like  France  in  1S02  and  in  1852,  he  was 
right.  The  Southern  States  are  to-dav  in  a  state  of  mind 
leading  to  a  similar  act  of  political  suicide  if  they  find  no 
other  way  of  escaping  the  dangers  and  disasters  of  ignorant 
suffrage  ;  hence  the  intimidation  and  practical  disfranchise¬ 
ment  of  the  freed  men. 

Intelligent  and  conservative  England  extends  the  ballot, 
but  extends  education  with  it.  A  distinguished  liberal,  the 
Hon.  \Y.  E.  Forster,  said,  in  Parliament,  to  the  radical  wing 
of  his  party,  “You  demand  universal  suffrage;  I  demand 
universal  education  to  go  with  it/' 

In  republican  Sparta,  Lycurgus,  two  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago,  compelled  the  education  of  every  citizen. 
In  democratic  Athens,  Solon,  two  thousand  four  hundred  and 
lifty  years  ago,  made  the  education  of  all  citizens  obligatory. 
In  the  so-called  Holy  Homan  Empire  in  the  eighth  century 
Charlemagne  required  the  children  of  all  participating  in  the 
government  to  attend  school,  so  that  political  power  might  be 
in  cultivated  hands. 

In  the  simplest  form  of  government,  military  despotism,  the 
officers  before  obtaining  commands  undergo  careful  training 
and  discipline,  and  are  even  then  selected  by  an  authority 
still  more  intelligent. 

In  China  the  educated  alone  carry  on  the  government. 
Confucius  and  Mencius  taught  that  system,  and  it  seems  to 
have  been  practiced  long  before  their  time.  As  a  consequence,  the 
Chinese  have  endured  longer  as  an  independent  nation,  govern 
a  larger  population,  and  sustain  more  human  beings  to  the 
square  mile,  than  any  other  people  on  the  globe.  The  in¬ 
telligence  of  a  country  must  and  will  rule  it,  even  if  it  requires  a 
radical  change  of  government  to  bring  this  about.  It  is  a  law  of 
man's  nature.  Disaster  follows  the  violation  of  this  natural  law. 

In  the  face  of  these  examples,  could  we  expect  the  South, 
with  universal  suffrage,  fifty-one  per  cent,  of  which  could  not 
read,  to  be  an  exception  to  this  heretofore  universal  rule,  espe¬ 
cially  when  the  situation  was  not  one  of  their  own  choosing  \ 

The  illiterates,  white  and  colored,  in  the  Southern  States,  as 
in  every  other  country,  are  not,  as  a  body,  of  themselves  and  un- 
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controlled,  capable  of  steady  industry  and  economy.  They  eke 
out  a  subsistence,  but  add  little  or  nothing  to  the  permanent 
wealth  and  prosperity  of  their  States.  Their  wants  are  few, 
and  are  simply  and  easily  supplied  ;  they  are  not  provident 
and  calculating,  and  are  not  urged  on  to  wealth  and  higher 
civilization  by  the  spurs  of  ambition. 

Give  them  education,  and  their  wants  multiply  as  their 
ideas  expand.  They  at  once  begin  to  take  thought  for  the 
morrow,  and  are  stimulated  to  labor  and  to  save.  Their  stolid 
faces,  their  rude  huts,  their  tattered  garments,  their  lazy  motions, 
all  begin  to  brighten  up  and  quicken.  They  take  better  care 
of  their  health,  work  to  more  advantage,  demand  better  tools, 
and  cultivate  the  soil  or  labor  in  the  mechanic’s  shop  with 
more  success.  Common  laborers,  with  such  an  education  as 
the  free  common  school  gives,  are  found  by  actual  experiment 
to  be  worth  to  the  State,  as  mere  producing  machines,  on  an 
average  fifty  per  cent,  more  than  if  illiterate.  In  other  words, 
the  3,000,000  of  illiterates  in  the  South  would,  if  they  had  a 
common  school  education,  accomplish  on  the  average  fifty  per 
cent,  more  of  productive  work  per  year  than  they  now  do. 
This  would  be  equivalent,  as  a  wealth-creating  power,  to  add¬ 
ing  a  million  and  a  half  to  the  industrial  population  of  the 
cotton  States,  and  nothing  to  the  cost  of  supporting  them. 

Allowing  a  hundred  dollars  as  the  year’s  production  of  a 
laborer,  it  would  add  $150,000,000  to  the  annual  product  of 
these  States. 

Some  of  these  States  are  now  repudiating  their  State  debts 
from  alleged  inability  to  pay  them.  Their  whole  amount  is 
only  some  $150,000,000.  Were  their  laborers  not  illiterate 
these  very  laborers  could  out  of  their  earnings  pay  this  debt 
in  one  year,  and  still  have  left  for  their  support  as  much  as 
they  now  consume. 

The  South  is  oppressed  with  pauperism  and  petty  crimes. 
But  these  are  the  natural  products  of  its  illiteracy.  In  the 
three  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Illinois  the  illiterates 
furnish  thirty  times  their  proportionate  share  of  paupers,  and 
ten  times  their  proportionate  share  of  criminals.  Illiterates  in 
the  whole  country  commit  ten  times  their  numerical  propor¬ 
tion  of  crimes;  in  New  England,  fifty-three  times.  In  the 
State  of  New  York  a  single  illiterate  familv,  as  is  shown  in  a 
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work  just  published  by  an  eminent  investigator,  have  become 
in  less  than  a  century  the  progenitors  of  twelve  hundred  paupers 
and  criminals.  Illiteracy  is  prolific  of  public  burdens,  and  con¬ 
tributes  little  or  nothing  to  the  public  wealth. 

Yet  it  is  possible  by  education  to  reduce  crime  in  this 
country  ninety  per  cent,  and  pauperism  ninety-six  per  cent. 

The  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  by  universal  education  in  seven 
years  reduced  the  number  of  crimes  fifty-one  per  cent,  and 
the  number  of  paupers  twenty-five  per  cent. 

The  South,  instead  of  multiplying  crimes  on  her  statute 
books  and  increasing  the  severity  of  their  punishments,  should 
multiply  her  free  schools,  and  add  to  the  rigor  of  her  laws  for 
compulsory  attendance. 

She  has  millions  of  acres  of  rich  but  unoccupied  and  unsalable 
land.  The  land  in  a  State  peopled  by  cultivated  citizens  is  in 
demand  at  a  high  price,  while  in  an  illiterate  community  it  can 
hardly  be  sold  for  the  taxes.  She  invites  immigration.  But 
the  current  of  immigration  cannot  be  turned  to  States  where 
fifty-one  and  a  quarter  per  cent,  of  the  adult  population  are 
illiterate,  and  where  the  education  of  children  is  not  provided 
for  at  public  expense.  The  industrious  and  prudent  immigrant 
prefers  the  treeless  plains  and  bleak  winters  of  Nebraska,  with 
her  free  common  schools,  to  the  tropical  abundance  of  Louis¬ 
iana,  with  her  92,105  ragged,  idle,  illiterate  youth. 

Conferring  the  suffrage  upon  the  freed  men  has,  by  a  ten  years’ 
experiment  on  a  large  scale,  demonstrated  to  the  American 
people  that  a  large  percentage  of  ignorant  voters  in  a  State 
is  radically  destructive  of  good  government  and  prosperity, 
both  public  and  private.  Hence  the  persistent  and  just  de¬ 
mand  of  the  Southern  States  to  control  their  own  affairs ;  and 
their  efforts,  however  despotic,  cruel  and  unjust  to  the  freed- 
men,  to  destroy  or  neutralize  the  illiterate  colored  vote. 

There  are  two  remedies  for  the  evil  which  oppresses  them. 
The  one,  partial  and  unjust,  is  to  take  away  the  suffrage  from 
all  the  illiterates,  both  white  and  colored.  But  this  is  imprac¬ 
ticable,  and  it  would  change  the  government  to  an  oligarchy; 
besides,  it  would  leave  the  root  of  the  difficulty,  illiteracy,  like 
a  cancer  in  their  vitals,  corrupting  and  consuming  the  life¬ 
blood  of  the  States.  The  other,  permanent  and  humane,  is  to 
establish  and  support  throughout  their  borders  the  free  com- 
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mon  school  within  reach  of  every  child,  and  require  him  to  at¬ 
tend  it,  or  to  get  an  equivalent  education  elsewhere;  and 
after  a  certain  date,  say  ten  years  after  the  school  is  provided, 
admit  no  illiterate,  either  white  or  colored,  to  the  right  of  suf¬ 
frage. 

This  will  cost  money,  but  it  will  in  one  generation  eradicate 
the  evil  of  ignorant  suffrage,  insure  the  perpetuity  of  the  re¬ 
public,  and  put  the  Southern  States  on  a  basis  of  enduring  and 
solid  prosperity  that  can  be  attained  in  no  other  way.  Till 
this  is  done  a  republic  there,  in  the  sense  in  which  Jefferson 
understood  it,  is  impossible.  Like  Rome  under  the  Consuls, 
or  like  Venice  under  the  Council  of  Ten,  they  may  retain  the 
name  of  free  government,  but  not  the  substance. 

Ignorant  men  in  large  bodies  can  only  be  ruled  by  intelli- 
gent  force  :  and  statesmen  in  {ill  countries  know  it.  To  edu- 
cate  the  people  is  the  plain  duty  of  the  State,  and  one  that  is 
fast  being  recognized  and  fulfilled  by  all  enlightened  countries. 
The  property  within  a  State  is  under  obligation  to  educate  the 
children,  however  poor,  of  every  inhabitant.  This  is  a  law  of 
modern  civilization.  It  is  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
property-holders  to  recognize  and  carry  into  effect  this  law. 

Republican  Switzerland,  imperial  Germany,  and  monarchical 
England  are  obeying  this  law,  greatly  to  their  domestic  peace 
and  profit.  It  removes  from  society  one  of  its  greatest  dan¬ 
gers,  namely,  masses  of  ignorant,  unreasoning,  and  prejudiced 
laborers.  It  adds  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  per  cent,  to  the 
productive  power  of  a  people  in  time  of  peace,  and  doubles  its 
objective  force  in  time  of  war.  Pennsylvania  has  suffered  more 
damage  in  one  year  from  her  67,000  illiterate  adult  laborers  than 
it  would  have  cost  her  to  have  secured  in  the  last  ten  years  the 
education  of  every  one  of  them.  She  will  continue  to  be  pun¬ 
ished  periodically  by  such  outbreaks  till,  by  compulsory  educa¬ 
tion,  she  changes  her  ignorant  and  brutal  coal  and  iron  miners 
to  intelligent  and  reasonable  beings. 

The  valuation  of  the  Southern  States  for  taxation  is  about 
the  same  as  that  of  the  State  of  New  York — in  round  numbers, 
$2,00o,000,000.  They  pay  annually  for  free  public  education, 
in  round  numbers,  $7,000,000,  while  the  State  of  New  York 
pays  $12,000,000.  In  other  words,  they  tax  themselves  for  free 
public  education  only  seven  twelfths  as  much  as  we  tax  ourselves. 
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They  are  equal  members  of  the  Republic  with  us,  possess  equal 
rights  ancl  privileges,  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  in  us  to  ask 
them  to  tax  themselves  as  heavily  for  free  schools  as  we  do. 
This  will  enable  them  to  increase  their  free  educational  facili¬ 
ties  fifty  per  cent. ;  and  when  they  have  provided  the  schools 
they  should  be  asked  to  make  laws,  as  we  have,  requiring  the 
children  to  attend  them  regularly  for  some  definite  and  reason¬ 
able  proportion  of  the  year. 

When  this  is  accomplished  they  will  still  be  giving  their  chil¬ 
dren  only  about  one  third  the  advantages  of  education  that  we 
give  ours,  for  their  school  population  is  5,000,000,  while  that 
of  the  State  of  New  York  is  only  a  little  more  than  1,500,000. 
They  are  now  spending  on  the  average  only  about  one  dollar 
and  fifty  cents  per  year  on  each  child  for  free  public  instruc¬ 
tion,  while  we  expend  eight  dollars  ;  and  when  they  raise  their 
annual  expenditure  to  $12,000,000,  it  will  be  only  about  two 
dollars  and  a  half  to  each  child  of  the  school  age. 

While  they  are  doing  this,  what,  as  members  of  the  same  gov¬ 
ernment,  neighbors,  and  well-wishers,  is  our  duty  to  them  ?  A 
large  portion  of  their  population  is  illiterate,  and  their  assessed 
property  chiefly  real  estate  ;  hence  they  cannot  collect  money  by 
taxation  with  the  facility  that  we  can.  From  the  invention  of 
the  cotton  gin  to  the  year  1860  they  ground  out  wealth  from 
the  face  of  the  ignorant  colored  man  ;  and  we,  as  manufac¬ 
turers  and  merchants  transacting  their  business,  took  a  share 
of  it. 

Suppose,  now,  in  some  form  we  return  to  them  a  part  of  that 
wealth  to  enable  them  to  educate  these  same  colored  men  or 
their  children.  Their  school  funds  were  dissipated  during  the 
Rebellion.  But  all  the  States  north  and  west  of  the  Ohio  have 
received  a  princely  school  fund  from  the  general  Government : 
namely,  the  proceeds  of  one  section  of  land  in  each  township, 
and  since  1848  the  proceeds  of  two  sections.  A  large  part  of 
this  land  east  of  the  Mississippi  came  as  a  free  gift  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Government  in  1780  from  the  State  of  Virginia,  and, 
happily,  with  a  clause  inserted  in  the  gift  by  a  member  of  Con¬ 
gress  from  Massachusetts  requiring  the  devotion  of  a  part  of  it 
to  a  school  fund  for  the  States  to  be  created  out  of  it.  Let  us 
from  all  parts  of  the  Union  urge  our  members  of  Congress 
and  Senators  to  perfect,  preserve,  and  perpetuate  our  free  in- 
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stitu tions  and  our  capacity  for  self-government,  by  enacting 
such  laws,  organic  and  statute,  as  shall  secure  for  all  future 
time  to  all  children  within  the  borders  of  eacn  State  the  bene¬ 
fits  at  least  of  a  good  elementary  education. 

The  new  States  were  never  at  any  time  in  so  great  need  of 
educational  help  as  the  South  is  now;  for  they  from  their  first 
settlement  had  an  intelligent  population,  while  it  will  require 
generations  of  free  schools  and  millions  of  money  to  bring  the 
Southern  illiterates  up  to  the  level  of  the  Western  pioneers. 

The  National  Government  receives  from  the  sale  of  public 
lands  from  one  to  three  millions  a  year.  Let  us  appropriate 
this  money  for  free  common  schools,  and,  say  for  ten  years,  dis¬ 
tribute  it  to  the  respective  States  according  to  their  population 
of  illiterates,  and  require  them  to  use  it,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  National  Commissioner  of  Education,  for  free  common 
schools,  and  to  train  teachers  for  these  schools,  both  white  and 
colored,  according  to  the  ratio  of  the  two  classes  of  illiterates. 
This  would  be  putting  the  money  emphatically  where  it  would 
do  the  most  good,  and  it  would  be  paying  back  to  the  colored 
people  some  small  part  of  the  money  that  we,  both  North  and 
South,  have  ground  out  of  them.  It  would  do  more  to  restore 
the  South  to  enduring  peace  and  prosperity  than  hundreds 
of  millions  spent  there  in  levees  and  railroads,  and  other  mere 
material  improvements,  and  more  to  protect  and  secure  the  rights 
of  all  classes  of  citizens  there  than  the  presence  of  the  whole 
regular  army  of  the  United  States.  The  Southern  States  con¬ 
tain  317,281  illiterate  white  adults,  and  820,022  illiterate  col¬ 
ored  adults — a  dead  weight  that  threatens  to  sink  both  free 
government  and  prosperity  there;  and  what  sinks  the  South 
sinks  us,  for  we  are  one  national  body,  and  no  single  member 
can  be  injured  or  benefited  without  in  like  manner  affecting 

the  whole  body. 

«/ 

The  Northern  States  would  receive  a  just  share  of  this  money, 
for  we  have  among  us  411,399  illiterate  adult  whites, nearly  all 
foreign-born,  but  vet  endowed  with  the  ballot,  to  the  great 
peril  of  good  government,  and  34,463  illiterate  colored  adults, 
total  445,862  ;  enough  to  carry  nearly  every  contested  election  ; 
an  ignorant  class,  who  supply  nearly  all  our  criminals  and  paup¬ 
ers.  (See  tables  A,  B,  and  C,  below,  for  the  number  of  illiter¬ 
ate  adults,  white  and  colored,  in  each  State  and  Territory.) 
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A. 


Illiteracy  Above  the  Age  of  21  in  the  Southern  States  in  1870. 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Alabama... . 

17,429 

91,017 

108,446 

Missouri. .  . . 

34,780 

18,002 

52,782 

Arkansas. . . 

13,610 

23,681 

37,291 

N.  Carolina. 

33,111 

68,669 

101,780 

Delaware  . . 

3,466 

3.765 

7,231 

S.  Carolina  . 

12,490 

70,830 

83,320 

Florida  .... 

3,876 

16,806 

20,682 

Tennessee  . . 

37,713 

55,938 

93,651 

Georgia. . . . 

21,899 

100,551 

122,450 

Texas  . 

17,505 

47,235 

64,740 

Kentucky.. . 

43,826 

37,889 

81,715 

Virginia  . .  . 

27,646 

97,908 

125.554 

Louisiana. .  . 

12,048 

76,612 

86,660 

W.  Virginia 

15,181 

3,186 

18,367 

Maryland. .  . 

13,344 

27,123 

40,467 

— 

— 

Mississippi. . 

9,357 

80,810 

90,167  1 

Total.  . . . 

317,281 

820,02211,137,303 

B. 

Illiteracy  Above  the  Age  of  21  in  the  Northern  States  in  1870. 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

California  . . 

12,362 

468 

1 2,830 

Nevada . 

474 

15 

489 

Colorado  . . . 

2,305 

63 

2.368 

N.  Hampsli’e 

3,361 

38 

3,399 

Connecticut. 

8,990 

627 

9,617 

New  Jersey. 

14,515 

2.881 

17,396 

Illinois . 

40.801 

3,969 

44,770 

New  York.. . 

73,208 

3,912 

77  120 

Indiana  .... 

36,331 

3,182 

39,513 

Ohio . 

41,439 

7,531 

48,970 

Iowa . 

14,782 

635 

15,417 

8,766 

Oregon . 

1,085 

48 

1,133 

Kansas  .... 

5'994 

2,772 

Pennsylv’a. . 

6l'.350 

5,758 

67'l08 

Maine . 

6,516 

69 

6,585 

Rh’de  Island 

5.922 

291 

6,213 

Massaclius’s. 

30,920 

822 

31,742 

Vermont . . . 

6,867 

45 

6,912 

Michigan. . . 
Minnesota  .. 

17,543 

8,041 

1,015 

44 

18,558 

8,085 

Wisconsin.  . 

17,637 

185 

17,822 

Nebraska. . . 

956 

93 

1,049 

Total  . . . 

411,399 

34,463 

445,862 

C. 

Illiteracy  Above  the  Age  of  21  in  the  Territories  in  1870. 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Arizona. . . . 

1,167 

] 

1,168 

Utah . 

1,137 

8 

1,145 

Dakota . 

403 

6 

409 

Washington 

437 

15 

452 

Dist.  of  Col. 

1,214 

315 

399 

14,892 

7,599 

4 

8,813 

319 

433 

14,950 

Wyoming  . . 

326 

33 

359 

Montana  . . . 
New  Mexico 

34 

58 

Total  . . . 

20,290 

7,758 

28,048 

New  York,  with  her  77,120  ;  Pennsylvania,  with  her  67,108  ; 
Illinois,  with  her  44,770;  Ohio,  with  her  48,970  ;  and  Indiana, 
with  her  39,513  illiterates,  need  more  teachers  and  more  schools, 
and  less  labor  strikes,  and  would  get  a  just  proportion  of  this 
national  bounty. 

One  of  the  highest  duties  imposed  upon  the  National  Gov¬ 
ernment  by  the  Constitution  is,  u  To  promote  the  general  wel¬ 
fare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our 
posterity.”  How  can  Congress  do  this  more  surely,  economic- 
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ally,  and  safely  than  by  appropriating  the  proceeds  of  the 
sales  of  the  public  lands  to  lifting  the  nation  out  of  the  depres¬ 
sion,  dangers,  and  difficulties,  financial,  political,  and  social, 
caused  by  having  as  a  constituent  part  of  our  national  body 
1,600,000  illiterate  adult  citizens?  That  is  a  load  no  free  gov¬ 
ernment  can  long  carry  ;  it  is  a  disease  so  wide-spread  that, 
unless  cured,  it  will  certainly  be  fatal  to  liberty,  and  its  only 
cure  is  the  free  common  school.  This  is  a  question  more  vital 
to  the  interests  of  a  free  Government  than  tariffs,  banks,  money, 
or  politics.  Compared  with  it  they  lie  upon  the  surface,  while 
this  goes  to  the  very  root,  and  marrow  of  the  Republic. 

The  restoration  of  the  Southern  States  to  equal  prosperity 
with  the  Northern,  though  it  may  be  aided  from  without,  yet 
it  must  spring  from  within  themselves,  and  not  from  without ; 
the  vis  medicatrix  naturce  must  be  their  own  readiness  and 
willingness  in  public  education  to  march  up  abreast  of  the 
most  enlightened  nations  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  keep 
step  with  them.  This  healing  power  must  come,  if  it  comes 
at  all,  through  the  education  and  training  to  industry  and  fore¬ 
sight  of  her  ignorant  and  indolent  masses.  These  States  now 
have  full  opportunity  to  do  whatever  they  wish  to  do  and  can 
do  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  countrv  is  willing  to  aid  them  in  all  right 
efforts.  But  neither  they  nor  we  should  expect  their  restora¬ 
tion,  that  is,  their  regeneration,  in  less  than  at  least  one  gen¬ 
eration.  Ignorant  suffrage  can  in  that  time  be  extirpated  by 
laws  so  just  to  the  individual  as  to  deprive  no  one  of  a  right  he 
now  possesses,  and  so  preservative  of  free  government  as  to 
admit  no  one  to  the  right  of  suffrage,  after  a  certain  date,  who 
has  neglected  to  learn  to  read  and  write.  Peace,  prosperity, 
and  genuine  democratic  republican  freedom  will  then  return 
to  these  States,  and  capital  and  immigration  will  no  longer  go 
two  thousand  miles  west  to  find  a  home,  but  will  seek  to  enjoy 
the  mild  climate  and  prolific  soil  of  our  Southern  States. 


